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Sh-iin./lirl'.l,    'Jffhifii        Wf'/Ul' 


Mr.  Ik-rJ  Sheldon 
3LU5  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Was hi  nut  on,  U.C. 


Dear  Mr.  Sheldon: 


Your  lei  tor  of  May  19  I  have  found  Lo  be  most  interesting.  I  am  not  sun; 
Lhal  what  information  1  can  give  you  will  be  of  much  value. 

Kucords  of  Lhe  events  in  Springfield  for  May  3-J,  1060  are  very  sketchy. 
The  newspapers  and  other  extant  records  den l  mostly  with  the  preparations 
for  the  reception  in  Springfield  of  the  body.  This,  with  a  rather  detailed 
account  of  the  activities  taking  pi. 'ice  at  the  State  House  during  the 
period  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln's  remains  were  on  public  view,  seems  to  be 
aJ I  thai  i  s  recorded, 

11.  always  pains  me  to  have  to  dispute  statements  that  have  been  made  and 
that  people  have  nurtured  over  the  years,  but  1  know  that  you  want  the 
truth.  The  statements  contained  on  the  cards  displayed  in  the  frame  which 
pie  shown  in  the  picture  you  have  sent,  are  entirely  erroneous.  S.S.lilder 
appears  to  be  something  of  a  shadowy  figure  since  he  is  not  known  by  any 
records  in  Sprinofield.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  have  opened  a  lead 
lining  or  covering  of  the  casket  since  there  was  no  lead  lining  or  other 
covering  used  in  the  casket  in  which  the  body  arrived  in  Sprinafield.  So 
if  the  items  shown,  lead  bar  and  soldering  irons,  we  used  at  all  the  date 
of  May  4,  lcV>5  is  wrong. 

On  May  4,  1065,  the  body  within  the  original  casket,  was  placed  in  the 
public  vault  in  Oak  Kidge  Cemtery,  On  December  21,  the  same  year,  the 
body  was  removed  to  a  temporary  vault,  constructed  for  that  purpose.  On 
September  19,  1(371,  the  body  was  taken  from  the  original  casket  and  placed 
in  a  metalic,  (iron,)  casket.  When  the  time  approached  for  the  dedication  of 
the  Tomb  it  was  found  that  the  metalic  casket  would  not  fit  into  the  marble 
sarcophagus  which  had  been  prepared  to  recive  it.   The  body  was  then  placed 
in  a  lead  lined  red  cedar  coffin,  on  October  9,  1074,  and  the  lead  lining 
was  sealed  by  s>  I  lering  by  Col.  A.J .Babcock . 

1  am  enclosing  a  little  booklet  written  by  my  wife  which  will  give  you  more 
information  concerning  the  history  of  the  Tomb. 

It  is  my  thought  that  the  items  to  which  you  refer  were  a  part  of  the  Osborn 
Oldroyd  collection  which  the  aovernment  purchased  in  1925.   It.  is  probable 
that  a  copy  of  the  inventory  of  this  collection  might  be  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  hopefully  with  a  description  of  the  history 
of  each  item. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  answered  your  questions  to  your  entire  satisfaction 
and  if  so,  please  feel  free  to  write  again. 


Sincerely 


Geo.L.Ci 


UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL    PARK    SERVICE 

NATIONAL   CAPITAL.    PARKS    -   CENTRAL 
IN  REPLY   REFER  TO:  1100     OHIO     DRIVE,     S.      W. 

WASHINGTON,     O.     C.      20Z42 


re ceii  >n  c  incerni  ng 

Lincoln,    a    ir .    S.    S.   Elder,    at    I    t    ■     ")ldr   jd 
inven        ,  Lana. 

The    question   of    whether   iir.    Lincoln's    coffin    vas    mF      :    lead   or   onl^ 
leadlined  is    stil]  nistcrians   ana  Lincoln   biographers; 

most  secondary  sources    differ  in   their   assumption   of   the    coffin's   con- 
struction  materials.      Primary   sources   are  .equally  baffling.      Brief 
excerpts    from   several  sources   will     -i  ve   you    an    idea 

of   what  we  mean. 

In  her  recent  book,   Twenty    :■  >, -zt    Dorotr.y    ...    Kunhardt  writes    that  "In- 
side  the  walnut   case    was    an   extra   heavy    lining    >f   lead.** 

e   February   15,    1963   issue    of  Life,    she    stated:      "...    rwo 
plumbers,    Leon  F.    Hopkins    ar.  i  '".is    nephew  Charles   L.   Wiley  were    sent 
for    t      chisel    an  oblong    piece   out   of   the    top   of    the    leadline d  coffin 
.just   over  Lincoln's   head  and    shoulders.      The   same   men  .had   opened    the 
casket  14  years    before    .    .    .    .   Resolderi    g    the    cut-out  piece  war,   the 
work  of  a  few  moments    .    .    .    ." 

On   pa?;es    305  and   306    r»f   Lloyd    Lewis'    book,    ■jyths   After   Lincoln,    appear 
statements   regarding  Lincoln's   coffin:      M.    .    .    six   of  Lincoln's    old 
friends  wanted  to   see   that,  the  body  was   safe,    and   a   plumber's   assistant 
Leon  P.   HoDkins,    made   an    opening   in  the    lead  box.    .    .    .n    (p.    305) 

" .    .    .    .It  had   been  seen   that    the  mahogany  casket   in  which  he   had  been 
brought  from  Washington  was    breaking  up,    and   the    committee    substituted 
for    it  an  iron   coffin,    a   curiously   ill-fated  iron   coffin,    into  which 
the    inner   coffin   of   lead  wa^   transferred."      (o.    306) 
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t*    this    -:  Idering  hi  .    .    .    ."      Phe   date 

'' 'r   this   openinp  of    -J  •     casket  would  hav«  ,    1901;    the 

precedin  tooV    olace    in   April,    18H7, 

l0n  I  me  or  hie   four  volume   biograoi       >f   Li    cola. 

Carl  £>andburg  indicates   that  the   coffin  was   "lined  with  lead.    ro-er«d 
with  black   broadcloth.    .    .    ." 

As  most  of  cue   references   in   the   Lincoln     iuseum  collection   are  secondarv 
with   respect    to   Lincoln's   coffin,   we  offer  m   that   you    con- 

tact  the   Chicago    Historical    Society  for    primary    information.      Trie    same 
applies   to  information  concerning  the   character  S.   S.    - !  d<  r . 

All   of   the   Oldrcyd   corre^oo  fence   relating  to  the   collection   of  items 
he   sold   to   the  government  in   1920   ha::   never   been   found;    nor   is    there   a 
complete   Oldroyd  inventroy.     Therefore,    the   Lincoln   ttiseum   collection 
contains    several    items  without    corres^ondinr   dooumente    or  histories; 
i'cr  example,    the    items  which  were  presented  for    /our  examination   it 
Ford's   Theatre. 

We   hope  we   have   been   helpful   and  that  your   interest  in  the   Lincoln 
Story  will   continue.     Herewith  your   letter   from  Mr.   C ashman   is   returned. 


Sincerely   yours, 


"ene   Daugherty  / 

Chief,    Urban  and  Environmental 
Activities 
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March  26,  1971 


Bert  Sheldon 

Apartment  302 

3315  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.  W, 

Washington  16,  D.  C.  20016 

Dear  Cett: 

I  will  wait  until  you  hear  from  Wayne  Temple  and 
George  Cashman  about  the  S.  S.  Elder  claim  that 
he  soldered  the  lead  casket  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  do  have  the  tv/o  colored  photos  of  the  soldering 
irons  which  you  sent  us.     They  are  not  such  tafctvree 
can  use  them  in  the  LINCOLN  LORE.     Won't  reprod- 
uce will. 

Question!  What  are  the  soldering  irons  doing  in 
Washington  when  they  were  used  in  Springfield  on 
May  4,  1865? 


Yours  truly 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry 
RGM/  nlc 


:5R£ 


^- 


Spr.nglield,    Illinois— the    Heart    of    Lincoln    L_._ 
where  are  located  the  only  home  owned  by  Lincoln 
the   restored   old    Illinois   State   Capitol,   ond   the  Im- 
pressive    Lincoln     Monument     where     the     mgftVed 
Pres.dent    is    buried.      The    cabin    shown    is    i/WSjew  p  M 
Solem,    19   miles    from   Springfield.    /^  hf      f^A 

Dear  Bert:     I  did  a  reseWtf  %%r$L~ 
S.   S.Elder  in  great  detail  r9ftg^s 
was  a  tinner  and  he  had  a  shop  "' 
just  off  the  Square  to  the  NE. 
I  believe  his  story.     In  fact, 
I  sent  a  lengthy  report  to   the 
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DISCOVER  AMERICA' 


Lfteatre. 


Custodian  at  Ford's 
No  word  from  him  as  yet.  T 
wanted  to  wfrite  up  my  findings 
as  an  article  and  use  the-  .-' 
statement  by  Elder.   The'coffin 
seems  to  have  had  a  lead  liner 
So  good  to  see  you  on  Feb. 
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IOHN  W.  U.WIS 


SECRETARY    OF    STATE 


OFFICE    OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF    STATE 

SPRINGFIELD      ILLINOIS    62706 

April  5,  1971 


Mr.  Bert  Sheldon 
3315  Wisconsin  Ave. 
*  302 
Washington,  D.  C.  20016 

Dear  Bert: 

Enclosed  is  a  cony  of  my  final  report  to  Mr.  John  T.  Lissijnore. 
1  do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  showed  you  my  first  research  efforts.   Far 
from  being  unknown  in  .Springfield,  Samuel  S.  Elder  was  a  well-known  man. 
His  tin  shop  was  just  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Public  Square  where 
Lincoln's  body  lay  in  state.   I  note  brother  Cashraan's  statements! 

Note  that  the  coffin  did  have  a  lead  lining.   Note  that  the  Springfield 
folks  knew  that  Elder  had  s<         casket,  too. 

Lois  and  I  so  enjoyed  seem?  you  in  Washington  on  February  12.   We 
enjoyed  seeing  the  Ford  Theatre.   It  was  a  perfect  day  for  us.  Thanks  so 

much. 

When    T   finish  up  my    research  and  writing,   you  shall  receive  a  copy. 
But  you  probably  get    the  Lincoln  Herald,   don't  you?      Probably  will  do  it 

for  that  quarterly. 

Sincerely, 

Wayne  C.  Temple 

Archivist,  Stain  Records  Section 

Illinois  State  Archives 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706 


JOHN  i.  LEWIS 


OFFICE    OF   THE    SECRETARY    OF    STATE 

SPRINGFIELD.    ILLINOIS    62706 

April  5,  1971 


Mr.  John  T.  Lissimore 

Historian 

National  Park  Service 

Ford's  THEATRE 

511  Tenth  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  202U2 

Dear  Mr.  Lissimore: 

Enclosed, the  final  proof  on  your  Samuel  S.  Eider  material: 
1.  Abraham  Lincoln's  coffin  in  1865  did  have  a  lead  liner  which  would 
need  to  be  soldered. 

"The  coffin  is  of  handsome -mahogany,  covered  with  black  cloth 
and  lined  with  lead,  with  an  interior  lining  of  white  silk." 
Dateline:  Washington,  Apr.  15.  1865,  11*5  A'  M-  in  the 
N.  Y.  Herald.  Sun.,  Apr.  16,  1865,  p-1,  c.  6. 
2.     When  Samuel  S.  Elder  died  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  his  obituary 
was  headed:  "Man  Who  Sealed  the  Basket  of  Lincoln  Dies."  In  the 
body  of  the  report  Ls  this  statement   "It  was  Mr.  Elder  who  sealed 
the  casket  of  Abraham  Lincoln  before  the  body  of  the  martyred 
president  was  removed  to  0ak  Ridge;  Cemetery.  ..." 

Illinois  State  Journalising  field),  Tues.,  Jan.  13,  1*1*.  P-  7.   «•  1' 
So,  your  artifacts  are  cc-tainly  genuine.  When  you  photograph  the 
^,-ials,  could  I  get  a  co*y  of  the  special  pass  xssued  to  Elder?  I  will 
write  up  this  story,  sending  you  cories  when  I  finish. 

Cordially i 


Wayne  C.  Temple,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.A, 

Archivist,  State  Records  oection 
Illinois  State  Archives 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706 


[Jour.  111.  State  Hist.  Soc.t  LXXI,  176-164  (Aug.,  1978).] 

Lincolniana 


Tinsmith  to  the  Late  Mr.  Lincoln:  Samuel  S.  Elder 


WAYNE  C.  TEMPLE 


a. 


VILLAGE  CLOCKS  indicated  the  hour  as 
being  after  nine  but  not  yet  ten  on  the 
morning  of  May  4,  1865.  Through  the 
closely  packed,  milling,  and  pushing 
throng  of  anxious  mourners  who  sur- 
rounded the  Statehouse  on  the  public 
square  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  marched 
four  Union  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets 
gleaming  brightly  in  the  eastern  sunlight. 
They  had  been  detailed  to  give  protective 
escort  to  a  local  tinsmith  as  he  attempted  to 
traverse  the  short  distance  from  his  shop 
to  the  Capitol,  which  was  festooned  with 
yards  of  black  and  white  crepe.1 

As  he  shuffled  along,  the  tinsmith 
clutched  a  red-hot  charcoal  firepot  in  one 
hand  and  a  bottle  of  muriatic  (hydrochlo- 
ric) acid  in  the  other.  He  also  carried  an 
Illinois  state  officers'  pass — a  vital  docu- 
ment  because  special  orders  of  the  day 


Wayne  C.  Temple  first  heard  of  the  Elder  Collection  in 
1971,  when  he  was  in  Washington  to  make  the  Lincoln 
Day  addresses  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  I'nited 
States  Senate.  He  is  deputy  director  of  the  Illinois  State 
Archives  and  the  commanding  lieutenant  general  of  the 
Illinois  State  Militia.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books 
and  articles,  and  for  fifteen  and  one-half  years  was  editor 
of  the  Lincoln  Herald. 


decreed  that  "none  except  such  as  have 
cards  of  admission  from  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  State  House  or  the  grounds,  at  other 
[times]  than  those  indicated."  The  cards 
were  issued  exclusively  to  state  officers  and 
"those  having  duties  in  the  State  House  or 
grounds."2  In  the  tinsmith's  pockets  were 
bar  solder,  a  sturdy  pocketknife,  and  two 
large  soldering  irons. 

At  times  the  soldiers  resorted  to  their 
rifle  butts  and  bayonets  to  force  open  a 
narrow  avenue  through  the  dense  crowd 
of  mourners  who  were  attempting  to  enter 
the  Statehouse  before  the  cut-off  time  of 
10  a.m.  At  one  point,  the  crowd  jostled  the 
artisan,  causing  the  acid  to  slosh  out  of  the 
unstoppered  bottle  and  onto  the  pass.  He 
gripped  the  Ix>ttle  tightly,  recovered  his 
balance,   wiped   off  the   ticket,   and   pro- 


'E.  B.  Hawley  &  Co.  charged  the  State  of  Illinois 
$221.30  for  tlu-  mourning  draper\ .  I  In-  same  firm 
also  sold  $46. :W  worth  of  mourning  gcxxls  10  the 
Adjutant  General's  office.  Auditor's  Receipt  Book. 
1862-186').  pp.  592A,  602A,  Illinois  State  Archives, 
Springfield. 

■Illinois  State  Journal  (Springfield),  Vpril  26,  1865, 
p.  2.  col.  :<.  John  [odd  Stuan  «.t-  chairman  of  the 
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that  proper  monetary  controls  could  pre- 
vent depression,  and  he  continued  to  pro- 
mote the  southern  rimland.  In  an  address 
in  1950  to  the  Association  of  Cotton  Tex- 
tile Merchants,  he  noted  that  the  migration 
of  industry  to  the  Southwest  and  Pacific 
Coast  was  inevitable.  Manufacturing,  he 
said,  must  continue  to  move  toward 
centers  of  raw  materials,  distribution,  and 
food  supply.58  — - 

Always  interested  in  the  hemisphere,  he 
expanded  the  Sears  Latin  American 
operations.  In  1942  a  Sears  retail  store 
opened  in  Havana,  followed  in  1947  by 
one  in  Mexico  City.  Stores  were  added  in 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Panama,  and  Brazil 
by  1956.  Wood  made  every  effort  to  en- 
courage local  control  of  such  concerns 
and,  to  a  surprising  degree,  he  succeeded. 
Of  5,723  people  employed  in  the  Sears 
international  ventures  in  1954,  only  sev- 
enty-nine came  from  the  United  States.  A 
check  of  Mexican  operations  in  1952  re- 
veals that  a  total  of  fourteen — out  of  some 
two  thousand  employees — came  from 
North  America.  Latin  American  manufac- 


56Wood  to  Sterling  Morton,  June  6,  195?,  Papers  of 
Sterling  Morton,  Chicago  Historical  Societjy.  Wood  to 
Max  McGraw,  April  20,  1944,  Wood  Papers. 

"New  York  Times,  Feb.   14,  1955,  p.  35',  cols.  3-5. 

58  "The  General's  General  Store,"  p.  84}  New  York 
Times,  Feb.  3,  1950,  p.  35,  col.  1.  When  Wood  as- 
sumed control  of  the  company,  Sears  operated 
twenty-seven  retail  stores,  sold  about  $270,000,000 
worth  of  goods  a  year,  and  earned  $25,000,000.  In 
1954 — the  year  of  his  retirement  as  chairman — Sears 
controlled  more  than  seven  hundred  retail  stores, 
with  a  sales  volume  around  $3,000,000,000.  Annual 
earnings  were  $110,000,000.  Pflaum,  p.  70. 

59 Accounts  of  Sears  in  Latin  America  can  be  found 
in  "The  General's  General  Store,"  p.  94;  New  York 
Times,  March  8,  1954,  p.  36,  col.  6;  "Selling  More  for 
Less  in  Latin  America,"  Business  Week,  June  4,  1949, 
pp.    105-06;  and  Pflaum,  p.  72. 

60"Northward  Ho!"  Time,  Nov.  24,  1952,  pp.  101- 
02. 
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turers  supplied  eighty  percent  of  all  the 
goods,  and  profits  were  reinvested  in  local 
stores.59  In  addition,  Wood  in  1952  an- 
nounced plans  for  a  Canadian  branch, 
joining  Sears  to  Simpsons,  Ltd.,  the  second 
largesr  retailer  in  Canada.60 

Wood  died  in  1969  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
He  had  helped  revolutionize  the  field  of 
merchandising,  aided;  in  leading  a  futile 
crusade  against  intervention  in  the  world's 
most  sweeping  conflict,  and  fostered  wel- 
fare capitalism  and  business  cooperation 
with  federal  agencies.  Although  nostalgic 
for  an  America  of  small  towns  and  rural 
values,  he  maintained  that  positive  gov- 
ernment action — particularly  in  the  realm 
of  currency  manipulation — could  alleviate 
depression.  In  the  late  1930's  he  feared 
that  military  commitments  overseas  and 
massive  federal  powers  at  home  would  de- 
stroy the  nation.  Yet  even  when  the 
country's  leadership  moved  increasingly 
farther  from  his  goal,  Wood  sought  na- 
tional renewal  through  hemispheric  ex- 
pansion and  regional  development. 

Time  has  invalidated  many  of  Wood's 
beliefs:  that  such  innovations  as  profit- 
sharing  could  curb  a  nationwide  growth  of 
trade  unions,  that  the  New  Deal  was  actu- 
ally anti-business,  that  monetary  policy 
could  end  depressions,  and  that  Roose- 
velt's foreign  policy  was  one  of  conspiracy 
and  treason.  Despite  Wood's  affiliation 
with  right-wing  groups  that  are  now  often 
viewed  skeptically,  he  never  lost  the 
affection  of  many  whose  policies  he  op- 
posed. Even  the  newspapers,  while  re- 
porting his  controversial  activities,  always 
treated  him  with  deference.  Wood's  vision 
of  a  pure,  unentangled  United  States  ap\ 
pears  farther  away  than  ever.  The  nation 
would  have  as  much  difficulty  returning  to 
pure  isolationism  as  to  a  society  centering 
on  independent  landowners,  a  laissez-faire 
economy,  and  limited  government.  Yet 
many  Americans  long  shared  his  dream, 
and  we  would  be  arrogant  indeed  to  find  it 
an  ignoble  one. 
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cceded  to  the  north  doors  of  the  State- 
house.  Carefully,  he  climbed  the  stairs  to 
the  second  floor  and  stepped  into  the  hall 
used  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
There,  resting  on  an  elaborate  catafalque, 
was  the  coffin  of  the  martyred  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Constructed  of  walnut,  it  was 
lined  with  lead  and  covered  in  heavy  black 
cloth.  Newspaper  accounts  incorrectly 
identified  the  coffin  as  being  fashioned  of 
mahogany.3 

Proof  still  exists  concerning  its  manu- 
facture. On  April  19,  1865,  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  undertaking  firm  of  Sands  and 
Harvey  billed  the  federal  government  for 
a  "Coffin  covered  with  fine  Broad  Cloth, 
lined  with  fine  White  Satin  &  Silk  trimmed 
with  best  mounting,  Solid  Silver  plate[,] 
bullion  fringe  tassels  &rc,  heavy  lead  lining 
&  Walnut  outside  Case  for  the  late  Presi- 
dent, Abraham  Lincoln  $1,500."4 

A  fuller  description  appeared  in  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal  (the  Jour- 
nal article  was  among  those  that  mistakenly 
described  the  coffin  as  mahogany): 

The  coffin  is  of  the  most  magnificent  de- 
scription. Its  cost  was  between  one  thousand 
and  two  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  probably  the 
handsomest  ever  constructed  in  this  country.  It 
is  of  mahogany,  lined  with  lead,  and  covered 
with  black  cloth,  of  the  richest  and  most  ex- 
pensive quality,  heavily  fringed  with  silver,  with 
four  silver  medallions  on  each  side  in  which  are 
set  the  handles. 

The  outside  of  the  coffin  is  festooned  with 
massive  silver  tacks,  representing  drapery,  in 
each  fold  of  which  there  is  a  silver  star,  and  the 
outer  edges  are  adorned  with  silver  braid,  with 
five  tassels,  five  inches  in  length,  each  side  hav- 
ing upon  it  four  massive  handles,  and  at  the 
head  and  foot  there  are  stars.  Upon  the  top 


3See,  for  example,  the  news  bulletin  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  under  date  of  11:45  a.m.,  April  15, 
1865,  cited  in  the  New  York  Herald,  April  16,  1865,  p. 
1 ,  col.  6.  Several  years  later,  the  body  was  still  encased 
in  lead  but  rested  in  a  cedar  coffin.  Chicago  Tribune, 
Nov.  8,  1876,  p.  5,  col.  1. 

''Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  Funeral  Ac- 
counts, Abraham  Lincoln,  pp.  84-85,  Record  Croup 
48,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C. 

"•May  4,  1865,  p.  2,  cols.  3-4. 


Above,  a  copy  of  the  only  known  photograph  of 
Lincoln  in  nis  coffin.  The  picture  was  taken  by 
Jeremiah  Gurney  at  the  City  Hall  of  New  York, 
April  24,  1865. 


there  is  a  row  of  silver  tacks,  extending  the 
entire  length  of  both  sides,  about  two  inches 
from  the  edge.  Upon  the  center  is  a  silver  plate, 
encircled  by  a  shield,  formed  also  of  silver  tacks, 
and  the  face  lid  and  top  are  united  with  five 
silver  stars.  The  inside  of  the  face  lid  is  raised 
with  white  satin,  the  corner  piece  being 
trimmed  with  black  and  white  silk  braid,  fes- 
tooned at  each  corner  with  four  silver  stars. 

The  remainder  of  the  inside  of  the  coffin  is 
lined  with  box-plaited  satin,  the  pillow  and 
lower  surface  being  of  fine  white  silk,  and  the 
whole  being  encircled  with  chenille  as  in  fringe. 
The  upper  third  of  the  coffin  is  lined  with  rich 
white  satin.5 

It  was  to  solder  the  lead  lining  that  the 
craftsman  had  been  summoned.  As  soon 
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Samuel  Elder,  standing  at  right,  with  his  brother 
David;  seated  are  his  brothers  James  and  Jonathan. 
Photograph  by  A.  S.  Creech  of  Sullivan,  Illinois. 


as  the  last  mourner  had  left  the  chamber, 
he  commenced  his  work.  When  the  task 
was  completed,  the  coffin  was  slowly  lifted, 
borne  carefully  down  the  steep  steps,  and 
placed  into  an  elegant  horse-drawn  hearse, 
provided  by  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis.  At 
11:30  the  long  funeral  procession  moved 
out  towards  the  temporary  receiving  vault 
at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery.6 

On  that  sorrowful  day,  most  people  as- 
sumed that  Lincoln's  noble  face  would 
never  again  be  seen  by  mortal  man.  The 
tinsmith,  the  last  person  to  view  Lincoln's 
face  on  May  4,  1865,  was  so  moved  by  the 
experience  that  he  put  aside  the  tools  with 
which  he  had  closed  the  coffin.  His  story, 
as  well  as  his  name,  would  probably  be 
forgotten  except  that  his  tools  eventually 
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were  given  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Mu- 
seum at  Ford's  Theatre.  The  name  of  the 
tinsmith  is  Samuel  S.  Elder. 

Elder  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  Bour- 
bon County,  Kentucky,  on  May  5,  1831. 
He  was  one  of  twenty  children  born  to 
Samuel  and  Phoebe  (Clinkenbeard)  Elder, 
who  had  previously  lived  in  Sevier  County, 
Tennessee,  and  Scott  County,  Indiana.7  In 
1834,  the  family  settled  in  Sangamon 
County,  Illinois,  about  seven  miles  south- 
east of  Springfield  in  Section  2,  Township 
15  North,  Range  4  West  of  the  Third 
Principal  Meridian  (Rochester  Township). 
Eventually,  Samuel  Elder,  Sr.,  acquired 
the  south  half  of  the  northeast  quarter,  the 
east  half  of  the  southwest  quarter,  and  the 
south  half  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Section  2 — a  total  of  240  acres — which 
contained  primarily  rich  prairie  bottoms 
with  some  hardwood  timber.8 

The  father  (born  June  22,  1787)  died  in 
1846,  before  reaching  the  age  of  sixty, 
leaving  a  substantial  estate  to  his  wife.9  For 
a  time  Phoebe  Elder  made  her  home  with 
her  son  Jonathan,  a  farmer,  and  eventually 
took  up  residence  in  Springfield  with  one 
of  her  married  daughters,  Mrs.  Levi  F. 
Dyson.10 

Samuel  Elder,  Jr.,  left  the  farm  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  and  arrived  in  Spring- 
field on  February  17,  1849.  The  very  next 


^Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  May  5,  1865,  p.  1,  col.  2. 

'John  Carroll  Power,  History  of  the  Early  Settlers  of 
Sangamon  County,  Illinois  (Springfield:  Edwin  A.  Wil- 
son &  Co.,  1876),  p.  282. 

inventory  of  the  estate  of  Samuel  Elder,  signed  by 
James  Elder,  Jan.  20,  1847,  Sangamon  County  Pro- 
bate Record  714,  Sangamon  County  Building, 
Springfield;  Illinois  Federal  Land  Surveys,  Field 
Notes,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  201,  Illinois  State  Archives. 

9He  died  intestate.  Sangamon  County  Probate 
Record  714  and  Book  L,  p.  275;  the  author  thanks 
Earl  Maulding  for  making  those  records  available. 
For  later  transactions  concerning  the  Elder  farm,  see 
Clinkenbeard  v.  Phoebe  Elder  ( 1 857),  Sangamon  County 
Circuit  Court  Records,  Illinois  State  Archives. 

,0Phoebe  Elder  died  on  Dec.  27,  1881,  and  was 
buried  beside  her  husband  in  Rochester  Cemetery. 
History  of  Sangamon  County,  Illinois  (Chicago:  Inter- 
State  Pub.  Co.,  1881),  I,  660;  Daily  Illinois  State  Jour- 
nal, Dec.  28,  1881,  p.  6,  cols.  2-3. 
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day  he  began  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
tinner's  trade."  He  boarded  in  a  small 
hotel  operated  by  Samuel  Chamblin.1'-' 

Elder's  instructor  was  almost  certainly 
his  brother-in-law,  Jotham  S.  Rogers 
(1816-1857),  a  native  of  Bangor,  Maine, 
who  had  settled  in  Springfield  in  1837  and 
married  Sarah  Elder  in  1848.13  Rogers 
operated  a  rather  large  tin,  copper,  and 
sheet-iron  manufactory  that  employed 
seven  men.  Industrial  census  records  for 
1850  show  that  he  had  invested  $2,500  in 
the  business  and  produced  annually 
$2,000  worth  of  tinware,  $875  worth  of 
stove  trimmings,  and  $400  worth  of  sheet- 
iron  stoves  (50  in  number).  Other  manu- 
factured items  brought  in  an  additional 
$500  per  year,  giving  Rogers  a  gross  in- 
come of  $3,775.  His  yearly  expenses  in- 
cluded $1,560  for  120  boxes  of  tin;  $120 
for  400  pounds  of  copper;  $560  for  70 
bundles  of  sheet  iron;  $27  for  300  bushels 
of  charcoal;  and  $17  for  180  bushels  of 
stove  coal.  Hired  help  cost  about  $70  per 
month.  Thus,  before  local  taxes,  Rogers 
cleared  about  $651  each  year,  a  most  suit- 
able profit  in  those  times.14 

Some  time  during  the  course  of  Samuel 
Elder's  first  few  months  in  Springfield,  he 
met  a  sixteen-year-old  orphan  by  the 
name  of  Sarah  Ann  Shives.  Born  in  Penn- 
sylvania on  July  4,    1833,  she  had  been 


1 '  History  of  Sangamon  County  ( 1 88 1 ),  p.  660. 

l2United  States  Census  of  1850,  Springfield,  Sang- 
amon County,  p.  103 A,  1.  33. 

''Power,  pp.  626-27;  Sangamon  County  Marriage 
License  Book,  Vol.  2,  p.  289,  County  Building. 

"U.S.  Census  of  1850,  Products  of  Industry, 
Springfield,  p.  609. 

"Illinois  State  Journal,  Feb.  4,  1909,  p.  6,  col.  3.  She 
is  incorrectly  identified  as  Mrs.  F.  S.  Elder.  See  also 
U.S.  Census  of  1850,  Springfield,  pp.  79A  and  B. 

'"U.S.  Census  of  1850,  Springfield,  p.  79A,  1.  24; 
Sangamon  County  Marriage  License  Book,  Vol.  3,  p. 
40. 

''Membership  Records,  MSS,  Central  Baptist 
Church;  the  Elders'  numbers  in  the  membership  roll 
are  1 78  and  1 79.  History  of  Sangamon  County  ( 1 88 1 ),  p. 
608. 

'"Membership  Records,  MSS,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois,  Springfield. 
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Author's  sketch  of  the  north  side  of  the  Statehouse 
square.  The  X  to  the  north  of  Washington  Street 
marks  the  approximate  location  of  Samuel  Elder's  tin 
shop  in  May,  1865.  In  July  of  that  year  Elder  moved 
to  the  location  between  Lots  5  and  6  marked  in  black. 

transplanted  to  Springfield  in  1843  and 
entered  the  household  of  a  merchant, 
Grover  Ayres,  and  his  wife  Jane.  Sarah 
Ann  apparently  cared  for  the  Ayres  chil- 
dren and  helped  with  the  housework  and 
cooking.15  On  December  18,  1851,  she  and 
Elder  were  married  by  Rev.  Thomas  C. 
Teasdale,  a  Baptist  clergyman.16 

Eittle  is  known  about  their  private  life 
except  that  religion  was  important  to 
them.  Samuel  had  been  baptised  before 
the  marriage  in  1851,  and  Sarah  received 
the  ordinance  in  1856.  Fellow  members  of 
the  First  (later  Central)  Baptist  Church 
elected  Elder  a  trustee  in  1879.17  He  was 
also  an  active  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
Noble  Grand  (Master)  of  Lodge  465. I8 

During  his  tinsmith  apprenticeship. 
Elder  had  saved  his  earnings  and  after  his 
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marriage  began  seeking  a  favorable  busi- 
ness opportunity.  He  attained  a  portion  of 
his  life's  goals  when  a  new  stove  company 
opened  on  the  north  side  of  the  public 
square  in  July,  1853.  Called  Nigh,  Perce  & 
Company,  the  firm  was  owned  by  James 
M.  Nigh,  William  M.  Perce,  and  a  silent 
partner — Samuel  S.  Elder.  He  was  the  "& 
Company."19 

The  enterprise  lasted  for  only  four 
months,  for  on  the  evening  of  November 
30,  a  fire  nearly  destroyed  the  shop.  The 
horrified  owners  discovered  that  they  had 
suffered  a  loss  of  $4,000;  they  held  only 
$2,000  worth  of  insurance.20  The  firm  was 
dissolved  on  December  7,  and  a  new  one 
created  under  the  name  Perce  &  Elder. 
That  lasted  until  spring  of  the  following 
year;  on  April  28,  1854,  it,  too,  ended.21 
From  then  on,  Elder  operated  indepen- 
dently. His  first  shop  was  across  from  the 
Statehouse,  on  the  north  side  of  Washing- 
ton Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth.22  Soon, 
one  of  his  brothers  (perhaps  Isaac)  joined 
him,  and  the  name  of  the  shop  was 
changed  to  Elder  8c  Bro.  In  their  adver- 
tisement they  described  themselves  as 
"stove  merchants."23  Perhaps  because  of 
their  proximity  to  the  Statehouse,  they  had 
enormous  success  with  state  contracts.  In 
the  Supreme  Court  Chamber  of  the  State- 
house  they  installed  stoves,  stove  pipe,  and 
stove  zinc  (the  metal-covered  square  used 
as  a  platform  to  separate  the  hot  stovtf 
from  the  wooden  floors).  Sometimes  they 
also  stored  the  stoves  used  in  that  awe- 
inspiring  room  (stoves  in  those  days  were 
disassembled  during  the  summer  months). 
The  brothers  did  similar  work  in  the  of- 
fices of  the  governor  and  state  treasurer. 
One  of  their  largest  jobs  was  furnishing 
the  stoves  for  the  Senate  Chamber.  The 
task  took  months,  and  on  February  25, 
1861,  they  were  paid  $458.25.  Likewise, 
they  furnished  the  new  stoves  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Other  contracts 
included  repair  of  iron  work  in  the  State- 
house  and  construction  of  tin  boxes  for 
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specie  in  the  treasurer's  quarters.24 

According  to  the  federal  census  of  1860, 
the  "stove  &  tin  manufactory"  of  the 
Elders  annually  bought  two  hundred 
boxes  of  tin  valued  at  $2,600;  two  hundred 
bundles  of  sheet  iron,  $1,200;  and  fifty 
sheets  of  copper,  $150.  All  of  their  articles 
were  turned  out  by  hand.  Five  men  sol- 
dered and  pounded  in  the  shop;  the  total 
payroll  was  $200  per  month.  The  annual 
output  of  the  firm  amounted  to  450  items. 
Tinning  earned  $1,500;  stoves,  $900;  and 
miscellaneous  work,  $4,000 — making  an 
income  of  $6,400. 25  The  firm  was  solvent 
and  growing. 

Samuel  S.  Elder  was  well  known  among 
Statehouse  officials,  and  it  was  therefore 
quite  natural  that  those  persons  in  charge 
of  President  Lincoln's  funeral  would  seek 
his  professional  assistance  "shortly  after 
nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  4," 
1865.  Harrison  G.  Fitzhugh  and  Colonel 
John  Lane  Hancock  were  the  two  author- 
ities who  summoned  Elder  on  that  day. 
Both  gentlemen  had  accompanied  the 
body  from  Chicago  to  Springfield.26 

Hancock,  second  vice-president  of  the 


<9IUinois  Daily  Journal,  July  23,  1853,  p.  3,  col.  2.. 
The  Journal  incorrectly  identifies  the  partners  as  Nye 
and  Pierce. 

wim.,  Dec.  2,  1853,  p.  2,  col.  1. 
s^&Ibid.,  Dec.   10,  1853,  p.  3,  col.  2,  and  April  28, 
1854,  p.  3,  col.  2. 

22History  of  Sangamon  County  (1881),  p.  660;  Harry 
E.  Pratt,  Springfield's  Public  Square  in  Lincoln's  Day — 
1861  and  1941  (Springfield:  Williamson  Prtg.,  1941), 
p.  2;  M.  G.  Wadsworth  to  Sangamon  County  Old 
Settlers  Reunion,  Aug.  28,  1912,  in  Journal  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  5  (1912),  413-14. 

MBuck  &  Kriegh's  City  Directory,  for  the  Year  1859, 
Springfield,  Illinois  (Springfield:  B.  A.  Richard  &  Co.'s 
Job  Office,  1859),  p.  40. 

24 Auditor's  Receipt  Book,  1856-1859,  pp.  47B, 
21  IB,  299A,  299B;  ibid.,  1859-1861,  pp.  4A,  17B, 
19A,  100B,  111A,  113B,  122A,  199A,  218A. 

25U.S.  Census  of  1860,  Products  of  Industry, 
Springfield,  p.  1,1.  18. 

26 William  T.  Coggeshall,  The  Journeys  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  .  .  .  (Columbus:  Ohio  State  Journal,  1865), 
pp.  271,  282,  285. 

21  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the 
Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies 
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Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  commander 
of  the  First  Regiment  of  the  Illinois  State 
Militia,  had  heen  assistant  marshal  of  the 
memorial  services  in  Chicago.27  Fitzhugh, 
a  carpenter,  was  a  resident  of  Springfield 
and  prominent  in  Republican  politics.  He 
joined  Hancock  in  Chicago  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Springfield  obsequies  com- 
mittee.28 

Precisely  at  10  a.m.,  the  last  mourners 
were  turned  away  and  tinsmith  Elder 
commenced  his  work.  Until  1 1:30,  accord- 
ing to  a  Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  Elder 
"was  occupied  in  enclosing  the  remains 
and  making  all  preparations  necessary  for 
its  interment."29  For  that  soldering,  which 
Elder  described  as  sacred,  he  never  ten- 
dered a  bill  to  the  state  of  Illinois.  The 
receipt  book  of  the  state  auditor  shows  no 
record  of  his  service. 

On  July  18,  1865,  the  Elder  brothers 
purchased  a  new  and  larger  site  for  their 
operation.  For  $4,500,  they  purchased 
from  Philip  C.  and  Lucy  G.  Latham  the 
west  twenty  feet  of  Lot  6  in  Block  12  of  the 
Old  Town  Plat  of  Springfield.  Before  divi- 
sion, the  entire  lot  had  measured  80  feet 


(1880-1901;  rpt.  Gettysburg,  Pa.:  National  Historical 
Society,  1972),  Ser.  I,  Vol.  45,  Pt.  1,  p.  1079;  Chicago 
Militia  Records,  Adjutant  General's  File. 

28Roy  P.  Basler,  ed.,  Marion  Dolores  Pratt  and 
Lloyd  A.  Dunlap,  asst.  eds.,  Collected  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (New  Brunswick,  N.J.:  Rutgers  University 
Press,  1953-1955),  III,  372;  U.S.  Census  of  I860, 
Springfield,  p.  153,  II.  8  ft.  For  Fitzhugh's  later  ser- 
vice, see  Auditor's  Receipt  Book,  1865-1867,  p.  24B, 
and  Treasurer's  Report,  March  29,  1866,  National 
Lincoln  Monument  Association  Papers,  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library. 

^Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  May  5,  1865,  p.  1,  col.  2. 

^Sangamon  County  Deed  Record,  Book  23,  p.  273, 
and  Plat  Record,  Recorder's  Office,  both  in  County 
Building. 

"Springfield  City  Directory  and  Business  Mirror  for 
1866 (Springfield:  Bronson  &  Nixon,  1865),  pp.  1 15, 
194;  Sangamon  County  Cazetteer  .  .  .  (Springfield: 
J.  C.  W.  Bailey,  1866),  p.  97. 

:,'-'Sangamon  County  Deed  Record,  Book  18,  p.  4; 
Book  21,  p.  84;  Book  29,  p.  440;  Book  31,  pp. 
297-98. 

53 Auditor's  Receipt  Book,  1865-1867,  p.  5 A. 


The  Illinois  Statehouse  draped  in  mourning  for 
Abraham  Lincoln 


wide  by  157  feet  deep.30  The  land  was 
located  on  the  north  side  of  Washington 
Street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets, 
just  east  of  the  original  shop.  The  new 
address  was  616  East  Washington. 

The  new  owners  christened  their  acqui- 
sition the  Elders  Building  and  announced 
that  Isaac,  Samuel,  and  Jonathan  had 
joined  together  as  tinners  dealing  in 
wholesale  as  well  as  retail  merchandise; 
they  advertised  stoves  and  tin,  sheet  iron, 
copper,  and  wooden  ware.31 

Samuel  continued  to  invest  in  real  es- 
tate.32 He  also  managed  to  gain  additional 
state  contracts.  Around  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln's funeral,  Elder  &  Bros,  repaired  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol.  In  the  process  they 
laid  115  squares  (plus  100  feet)  of  tin 
roofing.  For  that  job  the  firm  received 
$1,772.70  on  August  15,  1865.33  Their 
employees  fabricated  tin  letter  boxes  for 
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the  secretary  of  state's  office  and  furnished 
flue  stoppers  for  the  governor's  office.34 
Business  continued  to  prosper  for  them, 
and  Samuel  even  "made  several  important 
inventions"  in  connection  with  his  trade.35 
His  specialties  were  stoves,  grates,  and 
mantles,  the  latter  being  the  pinnacle  of  his 
expertise.  He  and  his  men  also  performed 
extensive  amounts  of  roofing  and  general 
metal  work.36 

By  1880,  Samuel  Elder's  "copper,  sheet 
iron  and  tinware"  plant  employed  four 
hands,  two  of  whom  were  below  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Collectively  they  earned  $1,200  a 
year.  Elder  had  $1,000  in  capital  invested 
in  his  business,  spent  $5,000  for  raw  ma- 
terials, and  produced  $8,000  worth  of 
hardware.37 

After  May  4,  1865,  Elder  never  again 
used  the  soldering  coppers  he  had  used  to 
seal  Lincoln's  casket.  Rather,  he  cherished 
them  and  guarded  them  (along  with  the 
other  items  he  had  used)  as  precious  me- 
mentos of  what  he  called  the  saddest  mo- 
ment in  American  history.  But  somehow  a 
noted  Springfield  collector  of  Lincolniana, 
Harry  Barker,  learned  of  the  tools.  He 
finally  acquired  them  from  the  aging  Elder 
and  asked  the  tinsmith  for  a  signed  state- 
ment of  authenticity.  Elder  complied  on 
February  6,  1899.  Today  the  certificate 
and  tools  repose  at  Ford's  Theatre  in  our 
nation's  capital.  Just  how  they  got  there  is 
not  certain,  but  after  exhaustive  research 
begun  at  the  suggestion  of  Bert  Sheldon 
and  the  National  Park  Service,  the  author 
has  no  doubt  that  they  are  genuine.  The 
letter  printed  below  is  addressed  to  H.  E. 
Barker,  who  in  1899  operated  a  store  in 
the  center  of  Springfield  at  419  East 
Adams.  He  dealt  mainly  in  picture  frames, 
artists'  materials,  and  second-hand  books 
but  was  also  nationally  known  as  a  collector 
of  Lincolniana.38  So  many  valuable  Lincoln 
items  passed  in  and  out  of  Barker's  Art 
Store  that  its  proprietor  was  referred  to  as 
the  "Lincoln  Broker."39 

Barker   remained    in    Springfield    until 
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1925,  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  he 
and  his  wife  Eleanor  moved  to  Los  An- 
geles. There  he  established  a  new  book- 
store at  1922  South  Hobart  Boulevard.  He 
was  a  founding  member  of  the  Lincoln 
Fellowship  of  Southern  California  and 
served  as  curator  of  its  growing  collection. 
From  time  to  time  he  also  published  lim- 
ited editions  of  Lincolniana.  In  1932,  for 
example,  he  privately  printed  Abraham 
Lincoln:  An  Address  by  Hon.  Newton  Bate- 
man,  LL.D.  Limited  to  one  hundred  copies 
and  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Spanish 
American  Institute,  it  is  indeed  a  scarce 
work  now.  In  1940  he  wrote  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: His  Life  in  Illinois,  Being  Year  by  Year 
Incidents  from  1830  to  1865,  which  came  off 
the  press  of  M.  Barrows  &  Company  of 
New  York.  Barker  died  at  the  age  of  eighty 
on  March  13,  1943.40 

Sarah  Shives  Elder  succumbed  in 
Springfield  at  the  family  home,  906  South 
Eighth,  at  4  a.m.  on  February  3,  1909,  the 
centennial  year  of  Lincoln's  birth.41  Her 
husband  lived  on  alone  until  January  12, 


™Ibid.,  p.  8B. 

^Illinois  State  Journal,  Jan.   13,  1914,  p.  7,  col.   1. 

if>History  of  Sangamon  County  (1881),  p.  660.  At  the  . 
time  he  soldered  Lincoln's  coffin,  Elder  lived  on 
Madison  Street  between  Seventh  and  Eighth;  he  later 
lived  at  130  East  Monroe  and  903  South  Eighth. 
Springfield  City  Directory  .  .  .  1866,  p.  115;  Babeuf's 
City  Directory  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  for  1872-3 
(Springfield:  John  H.  Johnson,  Printer,  1872),  p.  45; 
Springfield  City  Directory,  1898  (Springfield:  R.  L.  Polk 
&  Co.,  1898),  I,  182. 

37U.S.  Census  of  1880,  Products  of  Industry, 
Springfield,  p.  2,  1.  15. 

^Springfield  City  Directory,  1898,  I,  62;  Springfield 
City  Directory,  1900-1901  (Springfield:  R.  L.  Polk  & 
Co.,  1900),  II,  63. 

39A.  S.  Chapman,  "Curiosities  of  the  Lincoln  Cult," 
Scrap  Book,  Feb.,  1907,  pp.  927-29. 

40See  Ralph  G.  Lindstrom,  "A  Californian's  Collec- 
tion of  Lincolniana,"  Lincoln  Herald,  Dec,  1943,  p. 
14;  "News  and  Comments,"  Lincoln  Quarterly,  2 
(1943),  297;  Barker  Death  Certificate,  Department  of 
Public  Health,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

"Illinois  State  Journal,  Feb.  4,  1909,  p.  6,  col.  3. 

^Ibid.,  Jan.  13,  1914,  p.  7,  col.  1. 


Above,  the  knife,  solder,  and  soldering  irons  used  by  Samuel  Elder  to  seal  the  coffin  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  May 
4,  1865.  At  upper  left  is  the  pass  carried  by  Elder  on  that  day.  The  collection  was  acquired  in  1899  by  Harry 
Barker  of  Springfield. 


1914.  On  that  date,  while  living  at  410 
South  Fifth,  he  died  as  a  result  of  heart 
trouble.  His  obituary  for  a  local  newspaper 
was  captioned,  "Man  Who  Sealed  the  Cas- 
ket of  Lincoln  Dies."  The  writer  repeated 
the  vital  information  that  "it  was  Mr.  Elder 


who  sealed  the  casket  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
before  the  body  of  the  martyred  president 
was  removed  to  Oak  Ridge  cemetery."42 
Apparently  there  were  still  people  who 
remembered  the  soldering  that  Elder  had 
performed  in  1865. 
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The  graves  of  both  Sarah  and  Samuel 
Elder  are  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  within 
sight  of  the  impressive  Lincoln  Tomb,  but 
no  stone  marks  the  plot.  Even  the  clerk 
who  recorded  Sarah  Elder's  burial  almost 
thwarted  any  claim  to  immortality  to  in- 
correctly identifying  her  as  "Mrs.  F.  S. 
Elder."43  This  report  will  have  to  substi- 
tute for  the  granite  tombstones  the  Elders 
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never  received. 

Printed  below  is  the  hitherto  unpub- 
lished account  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  soldering  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
coffin  on  May  4,  1865,  as  related  by  Samuel 
S.  Elder  in  1899.  No  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  spelling,  capitalization,  or 
punctuation  of  the  original  document,  ex- 
cept where  indicated  by  brackets. 


Springfield  Ills     Feb  6  1899 

Mr  H.  E.  Barker 
Dr  Sir 

In  Reply  to  your  request  for  an  Account  of  my  Experience  In  Sealing  The  Casket  Containing  the 
body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  I  make  the  following  Statement 

At  nine  o  clock  on  the  Morning  of  May  3d  1865  the  funeral  cortage  of  Abraham  Lincoln  after  a 
twelve  days  journey  from  Washington  City  Arrived  in  Springfield  Ills.  A  Vast  Crowd  had 
Gathered  in  the  City  to  receive  and  View  the  Remains  of  our  beloved  fellow  Citizen,  a  Crowd  So 
Vast  and  So  Eager  that  only  the  Presance  of  Armed  Soldiers  Prevented  them  from  Crushing  one 
another  In  there  Efforts  to  Catch  a  glimps  of  Lincolns  Face  [F]rom  the  time  the  Coffin  was  opend 
at  10  o  Clock  on  the  Morning  of  May  the  3d  throughout  the  day  and  Even  through  the  Long  hours 
of  Night  this  Great  Crowd  Slowly  Prest  Its  way  into  the  State  House  Through  the  North  Entrance 
up  one  flight  of  Stares  through  the  Hall  And  down  another  stare  way  Passing  out  through  the  South 
door 

Shortly  after  nine  o  clock  on  the  Morning  of  May  4  I  was  Summond  By  Mr  H  G  Fitzhue  and 
Col  J  L  Hancock  to  Repair  at  once  with  the  necessary  tools[ — ]I  was  then  Engaged  with  my  Brother 
In  the  Stove  and  tin  Business[ — ]to  the  State  House  there  to  Seal  up  air  tight  with  Solder  the  Lead 
Lind  Casket  Containing  Lincolns  Body  [T]hey  Started  to  Leave  the  store  As  I  Collected  my  tools 
and  I  hastely  Cald  them  back  disclosing  that  It  would  be  Imposable  to  Pass  Through  the  Crowd  with 
out  a  guard  Col  Hancock  Said  he  would  Provide  A  guard  and  Soon  four  Soldiers  With  bayonets 
fixed  appeared  to  Ascort  me  [T]hey  were  obliged  to  use  There  Bayonets  More  than  once  in 
Forcing  our  way  through  I  caried  In  one  Hand  my  Charcoal  Fire  Pot  and  In  the  other  a  Small 
Bottel  of  muric  acid  and  a  State  Officers  Pass  to  admit  me  through  The  Line  of  Guards  stationed  at 
The  Gate  [A]s  we  Passed  through  the  Iron  Gate  Into  the  State  house  Ground  The  Crowd  Surged 
up  against  me  So  that  acid  from  the  Bottel  Splased  on  the  blue  Card  board  Pass  nearly  obliterating 
the  words  Printed  on  it.  We  Passed  on  into  the  building  And  Into  Representative  Hall  Where  the 
body  Lay  in  State  Quickly  Proceeding  with  the  work  I  was  soon  abel  to  anounce  the  Completion  to 
the  officers  in  Charge,  Hiding  for  Ever  his  face  from  us  With  the  aid  of  the  four  Sold[i]er  guards  I 
Returned  to  My  Place  of  business  taking  With  me  the  tools  that  had  bin  been  [sic]  used  in  Sacred 
[work,]  a  work  So  Sacred  to  Me  That  I  have  never  used  them  Since  but  Carefuly  guarded  them  and 
Cherished  them  As  a  Precious  Memento  of  the  Sadest  Moments  in  Americans  History[,]  the  The 
[sic]  Moment  when  So  far  as  this  world  is  Concerned  the  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  Coverd  to  be 
Sean  No  More  on  Earth.44  Respfuly 

S  S  Elder 


43Burial  Records,  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

44Unknown  to  Elder,  later  officials  in  charge  of 
Lincoln's  body  frequently  had  a  plumber  cut  a  hole  in 
the  lead  lining  to  ascertain  that  the  body  was  still 
there.  That  policy  began  on  Dec.  21,  1865,  when  the 


body  was  first  transferred  to  another  resting  place. 
Leon  P.  Hopkins  made  several  of  the  openings  and 
closings.  Lloyd  Lewis,  Myths  After  Lincoln  (1929;  rpt. 
New  York:  Press  of  the  Readers  Club,  1941),  pp.  265, 
286-89. 


Casket  commemorates  Lincoln's  death 


J}y  Doug  Pokorski 


A  first  glimpse  of  a  r 
"Abraham  Lincoln's  original  casket, 
wincti  will  go  on  display  Ibis  week.  Is 
likely  to  startle  some  observers. 

Eyeing  tbe  casket's  black  broad- 
cloth covering  studded  with  silver 
stars  and  tacks  and  accented  with 
white  silk  and  satin  and  a  chenille 


The  hand-crafted  copy  is 
the  result  of  a  year  and  a 
■half  of  research  and 
more  than  435  man- 
hours  of  labor,  and  is 
based  on  rare 
photographs  of  the 
original  casket 


.fringe,  one  viewer  said,  "To  me  It 
looks  country-western,  like  some- 

-  thing  Elvis  Presley  would  have  —  all 

'.that  fringe." 

-  Tbe  casket  will  go  on  display  at 
-Lincoln's  Tomb  beginning  Monday  to 

commemorate  the  120th  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  death. 

-  The  hand-crafted  copy  Is  the  result 
-ot  a  year  and  a  half  of  research  and 
..more  than  435  man-hours  of  labor, 
- 1, r»i  is  based  on  rare  photographs  of 

-the  original  casket. 

"There  were  some  pen  and  ink 
drawings  from  the  time,  but  those 
•caskets  were  different  from  the  one 
I  in  the  photo,"  said  Charlie  Wlnburn, 
'.spokesman  for  the  company  that 
I  built  the  copy.  "We  tried  to  replicate 
|  the  one  in  the  photograph  as  closely 
J  as  possible." 

.*  The  reproduction  was  commls- 
•'  sloned  by  the  Illinois  Funeral  Direc- 
tors Association  and  built  by  the 
'  Balesville  Casket  Company  of  Bates- 

-  ville.  lnd.  Most  of  the  research  on  the 
'•  project  was  done  by  Springfield  fu- 
|  neral  director  Virgil  Davis  and  by 
|  Batesvllle  employees. 

•  Like  Its  predecessor,  the  reproduc- 
'  tion  casket  Is  In  the  old-fashioned 
J  'toe-ptneher"  design  —  narrow  at  the 

•  head,  broader  at  the  shoulders  and 
'*  narrowing  again  toward  the  feet 

1  Although  the  original  was  made  of 
]  three  layers  of  walnut,  cedar  and 

•  lead,  the  reproduction  is  built  of  a 
I  single  layer  of  poplar,  to  make  It  eas- 
t  ier  to  move. 

I  "An  Amlsh  coffin-maker  named 
-'  Levi  Detweller  built  the  basic  box," 
.  Wlnburn  said.  "It's  still  tbe  same 
I  basic  box  they  use  In  Amlsh  commun- 
I  Ities  today.  Levi  also  put  on  the  broad- 
.  cloth  covering." 

i  The  casket  has  eight  silver  han- 
-.dles.  Stiver  cords  and  tassels  accent 


Kon  McCormick,  left,  and  Geo/  McCormick  arrange  the  fringe  on  the  replica  of 
Lincoln's  casket.  The  casket  will  go  on  display  at  Lincoln's  Tomb  beginning  Monday  to 
commemorate  the  120th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  death. 


the  outside,  along  with  silver  tacks 
arranged  in  a  shamrock-like  pattern 
enclosing  eight  silver  stars. 

Some  historians  have  claimed  that 
the  shamrock  pattern  was  the  inspi- 
ration of  an  Irish  artist  who  had  been 
told  to  design  something  "beautiful 
and  meaningful"  for  the  casket 

The  inside  of  the  reproduction  is 
white  satin,  with  a  silver  star  in  each 
corner.  The  pillow  and  lower  surface 
are  white  silk,  and  it  Is  circled  with 
chenille  fringe. 

Lincoln's  Tomb  Site  Superintend- 
ent Carol  Anderews  says  the  casket 
was  "a  little  unusual,"  even  for  Un-. 
coin's  era. 

"Most  of  the  caskets  were  not  as 
ornate,  with  the  tacks  and  the  stars 
and  festoons.  That  was  more  elabo- 
rate," Andrews  said.  ''i  don't  know 
the  reason  for  covering  the  casket" 
with  cloth,  either.  Walnut  was  a  very 
fine  wood,  and  I  don't  know  why  it 
was  covered,  except,  perhaps,  for 
mourning." 


Andrews  said  caskets  in  Lincoln's 
day  were  custom-made  to  fit  the  de- 
ceased. There  were  no  standard 
sizes,  so  Lincoln's  height  would  not 
have  been  a  problem.  i 

The  reproduction  on  display  is  a 
copy  of  one  of  several  caskets  that 
have  held  Lincoln's  body  over  the 
years,  Andrews  said. 

"This  is  the  first  casket,  if  you  don't 
count  the  one  they  used  to  take  him  to 
the  White  House  from  the  boarding 
bouse  where  he  died,"  she  said. 

The  original  of  the  casket  on  dis- 
play at  tbe  tomb  was  the  one  in  which 
Lincoln's  body  was  put  on  view  at  the 
White  House  add  later  at  the  U.S.  Cap- 
itol. It  was  also  used  to  transport  the 
body  back  to  Springfield. 

After  ceremonies  here,  the  casket 
was  placed  In  the  receiving  vault  at 
Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  a  temporary  vault  while  a 
proper  tomb  was  built 

In  1871,  as  preparations  were 
being  made  to  move  the  body  into  the 


tomb,  the  remains  were  removed 
from  the  original  casket  and  placed 
In  an  iron  one.  because  authorities 
feared  the  embalming  had  failed. 

As  It  turned  out,  the  original  em- 
balming had  been  successful,  and  the 
move  probably  was  unnecessary. 

"There  was  never  any  mention  of 
what  happened  to  the  original  cas- 
ket," Andrews  said.  "We  assumed  I 
perhaps  It  was  buried,  but  that's  just  | 
an  assumption." 

She  said  Lincoln's  body  was  trans- 1 
ferred  again  In  1874  —  this  time  to  a 
lead-lined  cedar  coffin  —  because 
the  iron  one  was  too  large  to  fit  in  the 
marble  sarcophagous  made  for  t  .e  | 
tomb. 

The  second  "official"  casket  also 
disappeared,  Andrews  said. 

The  reproduction  casket  will  be  on  I 
display  at  tbe  tomb  Monday  through 
May  4,  commemoraling  the  dates  of 
Lincoln's  death  and  interment  in  | 
1865. 


